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ABSTRACT 

This booklet is designed to familiarize newcomers to 
university administration in the United Kingdom with the composition, 
and role of national agencies interested in higher education. . In 
addition, it provides some ba^ic facts about the university systet, a 
list of references, and a nqte about training opportunities provided 
by the Committee of Vice Chancellors and Principals' Administrative 
Training Committee. (nSE) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Each year some one hundred and- fifty graduates and professionally- qualified 
persons take up posts in university administration. Their backgrounds are many and 
varied. For the majority this will be a first appointment after their degree: others 
will be transferring after years of experience in industry or the public service. One 
thing they will have in common - they will be entering a complex worJd in which| 
many national bodies and groups play a part. ^ 

It is a concern of the. Administrative Training Committee that such new recruits 
should gain an understanding of their new environment as quickly as possible so 
that they can rapidly make an effective contribution^ to their university's '^ork. 
There will be much to learn locally, blit this must 'of necessity be a training 
responsibility of the employing university. 

This brief booklet Is designed to assist the new recruit gain some understanding of 
the role of national bodies which he or she is almost certain to come across in the, 
early months of employment. In addition it provides some basic facts^about the 
university system, a \hl of references and more general books likely to/be of value 
and a note about other training opportunities provided by the Committee, 
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SECTION I 

UNIVERSITIES IN BRITAIN 

Many new recruits to university administration v^\\\ be familiar with some parts of 
the general Structure of the university system in Britain, Those who wish to increase 
their knowledge are recommended to read "Power and Authority in British 
Universities" by Graeme C. Moodie and Rowland Eustace and the introduction to 
the section on Britain in the current volume of the Commonwealth Universities 
Yearbook. 

Those who are not so familiar with the system may find the following brief notes 
helpful as an introductory guide, 

1) England \ . 

An understanding of the character of the English universities can be gained by some 
knowledge of the circumstances of their foundation and their 'subsequent 
development. For this purpose it is convenient to look at the universities in groups 
which have similar histories. Such an approach, although of value for a brief 
account, does, of course, run the danger of over-simplification. It is nevertheless a 
useful starting point from which knowledge can be extended by more detailed 
reading. 

The oldest group consists of Oxford and Cambftdge, Founcied in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries from the scholastic traditions of the mediaeval church, they 
remain unique in th6 strength of their collegiate traditions, the colleges having their 
own. separate legal foundation^and their own sources of income. Both are large 
universities by British standards, Oxford having 11,800 and Cambridge 11^00 
students. 

'The University of London is a federation of some forty-four schools and institutes 
which together register over 36,000 internal students. Its character and organisation 
are such that it must be regarded as a group in its own right, founded by r,oyal 
charter in 1836 as an examining- and degree-granting bod.Nj it remained as an 
institution with limited functions until 1900 when it was reconstituted in its 
present form, the Senate being empowered to admit institutions within the 
"County of London" as Schools of the University. The schools vary substantially in 
size and character from a. series of specialised postgraduate institutes and a number 
of medical and dental schools to several large institutions sudh as University College 
and King's College whrch in themselves resemble^autonomous -universities in most 
respects. The governmetnt of jthe University is complex ^nd the relationships 
between thej:entral authorJtl^ and the colleges make a fascinating study for 
administrators who develop an interest in 'the processes of university government. 
Anyone pursuing such a study should certainly look at the Murray Report (Final 
RepSrt of the Committee of Enquiry into the Governance of the University of 
London, University of London, 1972). One significant factor which is not always 
appreciated is tharthe UGC grant is made to the University of London as a whole 
and the Court of the tiniversity -acts as a mini U.G.C. in distributing funds to the 
Colleges, Schools a[)'d Institutes, ^ . ' * 
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A third group comprises the civic universities- an<j. these, although simllaf- in 
character and government., can be further divided intp 'two sub-groups in^ terms of 
thejr origin. The large city universities. - Birmingham. Bristol. Leeds. Liverpool. 
Manchester and Sheffield owe their origins by and large to the industrial and 
cbnlmercial activities Ondertaken in thesie cities in the nineteenth ^6ntury. These 
loc^l ties are reflected in .the streng vocational schools which they developed - all 
have large. medical schools and have specialised ^ar^j^liimmediate rehevance to 
local industries. Since* 1945 they have alk.e;yj^|S^^l are^mong the 

laifgest of British urv^Jprsities. Ma nch ester 5i^?t)wl^^ Leeds 9 900 - 

Birmingham 7.900. Bristol*6.700. Liverpoolva^tjlf^ ^'^^ 

i The second sub-group consists largely ^^^S^5ft!cl*^^ London which) 

v^ere at some time cQlleges affiliated to tlj^r^erstty m LOTjin for the purpose of 
Awarding degrees. Their origins can be tf^^^ck2r«^^e ta^^^ last quarter 

of the nineteenth century and the youhge§f7l3uff»^^ablisl^dMn 1927, Other 
/than Reading which gained independent status«in^l^M^^ 

/their own Charters in the years following the secorilWvoVld-warrThus. 'Nottingham 
/became a university. In Its own right In 1948. Southampton in' 1952. Mull in 1954. 
/"Exeter in 1955 and Leicester In 1957. It was not until the'^xpansion of the 
mici-1960's .that they began to grow rapidly a process faci 11 tmed By the fact that 
most of them had sites away from the congested city centres. \\ 

Mentitn must also be made of Durham and Newcastle in this group. Durham was 
^ founded in 1832 and from, its early days has had a stron'gxoliegiate.character. That 
Character remains, although teaching is centrally organised and a)| colleges take 
-.students for all courses. Jhe link with Newcastle can be traced back to 1852 but' 
'the significant events were the formatiori of a federal l!)niversity of DUfham in 190P 
•comprising the Durham and Newcastle Colleges, the merging of' the Newcastle 
Colleges into Klng^ College in 1937 and the Act of 196a under Which King's 
College became the newly constituted University of Newcastle upon Tyne while the 
Durham Colleges continued as the University of Durham. In character Newcastle 
resembles closely the older civic universities, having a. compact city centre site. It 
has grown rapidly anci now has 6.700 students. ' ^ 

A fourth group Is constituted by the rnew'i- unjiversitiee. although at some point in 
time that title must become misleading. This is parAcularly so in thecasfe of Ke6le. 
^ which was established in 1949 as the University Cotlege'of North Staffbrdshlre and 
which becam^the UnivJ^rslty. of Keele in 1962. It was the first wholly new 
university foundation for forty years and will always be well known for its 
pioneering work in est^llshing a common Foundation year designed to break dOwn 
the barriers betw^9 individual academic disciplines. Of the other "new" 
universities the-4ir^ and best known was Sjjssex followed by East Anglia. Essex. 
Kent. Lancaster, wSrwick and York. The planning and development of these new 
institutions provided opportunities for the introduction of new ideas about the 
organisation of universities, the nature of degree courses and methods of teaching, 
many of which had been under discussion for some years but which had not found 
wide acceptance in most of the established Institutions. Some. fSr example, stated 
that they would not establish conventional academic departments but would 
organise stu^y through interdisciplinafV schOd|s. Each has developed its own 
character and specialities. All hav« parkland sites* with ample space foi^ future 



growth. Three, K&nX, Lancaster and York, have developed a collegiate structure. 
Most are still relatively small, the largest having just over 4,000 students. 

The "technological" universities form a fifth groap.. ALtfiou^h gaining university 
status relatively recently th*ey brought with them^^kj^^ as institutions 

teaching Coorses of degree standard. 1966-67 sawO the. granting of university 
Chapters to Aston, Bath, Bradford. Brunei, City, ' Lou^tbo^ough, Salford and 
Surrey. All these institutions cSn, however, trace their e^tabhshment back to the 
1890's or the turn qf the century. One of their major contributions has been the 
use of "sandwich" courses for science ^nd applied science degrees, and as a result 
their degree courses are in many cases four years in duration. To this group must 
also be added -the University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technolog>jf 
(UMTSJ) which can:-trace'its history back 'to 1824. UP(/IIST has its own Charter and 
receives its own block^^rant from the UGC. It is unique, however, in forming the 
Faculty of Technology of the University *of Manchester * its "stuclents receive 
University of Manchester degrees and its staff provide ex-ofticio and elected 
members of the University Senate. / • 

/ 

2) Wales 

■ ' ^ ? ^ ■ 
The University of Wales provides a further; example of a federal institution. 

Founded in -1^93 ^it org^pised the three university colleges already existing 

(Aberystwyth, Bangor and Cardiff) into a unitjed system for the pur.pose of degree 

examinatiQi«, University College Svyar^sea was added jn . 1920 ^nd the Welsh 

National Schoel of l^dicine" in,l932. More recently the.former Welsh College of 

Advanced' Technology became part of the University in 1967 as the University of 

Wales Institute Science and Technology and in 1971 St. David'svUniversity 

College, Lampeter, be^came a constituent'part of the University. 



3) Northern Ireland - s ^ 

Two university institutions exist in Northern Ireland. Queen's University of Belfast 
having been established as Queen's 'Qollege Belfast in 1845, is a large institution 
similar in character to tl^ older civic^universities of England, The New University of 
Ulster on the other hand came \nxp official bein^ in .1970. The two xiniversities 
receive their funds from the Northern Irelan'd Department of Education which in 
turn takes advice from the UGC . 

4) Scotland . 

The. Scottish Universities, although fully integrated within the United Kingdom 
university system under the TiJniversity Grants Committee, do have a number of 
dj^jinctive features. Before looking at these it should be noted that the higher 
education system in S(;ptlanGl does not have polytechnic type institutions to the 
same extent as in England anp Wales and many of their functions are carried out by 
the universities, g 



Of the eight universities In Scotland four are ancient and four relatively modern 

foundatipnis: St. Andrevys (1411), Glasgow (1451) and Aberdeen King's College 

(1494) being founded in the fifteenth century and Edinburgh in 1582; University 

College, Qundee opened In 1883 affiliated to and was made part of St. Andrews 

University in 1897; twi^former central Institutions achieved university status in the 

1960's,Strathclycie Ur^^rsity in 1964*and Heriot-Watt University in 1966; Queen's 

College, Dundee became the separate UniversJfty of Dundee in 1967. and th'fe only 

completely new foundation this century, the Uriiverslty of Stirling, also received its 

first students in that year. , ^ ^ 

•r ■ \ ■ 

the four older Scottish universities derive their constitutions from the Universities 
(Scotland) Acts of 1858'and 1889 amended by the Universities of Scotland Act- 
1966, The four newer institutigns have Charters. Although there ar^variations in 
detail the basic system pf government is the same. The supreme Governing Body of 
the universities is the University Court (i.e. similar to the Council in the English 
universities) and the supreme academic body the Senate. * 

The secondary school system to which the Scottish Universities relate is different 
from that in England . and 'Wales in that it is more general in nature and is based 
either on a four- or five-year course normally, leading, for certificate candidates, tp 
either the ordinary gracde or higher grade of the Scottish Certificate of Education.' 
The Scottish 'Higher' is therefore of a somewhat lower standard than ^e English 
'Advanced' level and the Scottish school-leaver on average ^enters university at a 
slightly ycJGnger age. ^ 

Until 1969 entry to the four ancient universities was governed by minimum 
entrance* requirements laid down by the Scottish Universities Entrance Board. In 
1969 the Entrance Board was replaced by the Scottish Universities 'Council on 
Entrance made up of representative of all eight Scottish universities. The Council's 
functions include keeping under review the general entrance requirements of the 
universities, publishing entrance requirement^ and promoting consultation with 
outside bodies and keeping the -universities informed on all issues, affecting 
entrance. As a result . of this change the Scottish universities have be^able to issue 
a single statement covering minimum* entrance requirements which covers all 
universities but recognises a slight variation for Heriot-Watt and Strathctyde. These 
requirements recognise the difference ^between SCE and GCE examinations. In 
1974/75^8% of ujjjJergraduate entrants hafl^SCE qualificatioijs, 14% GCE, 2% 
ONC 6tc. ahd 6% were overseas. 

Not -all the Scottish universities are full members of UCCA and applicants who 
apply only to one or more of the Universities of Aberd«eQ, Glasgow or Sf^fthclyde 
must apply directly to the university of their choice. . f 

Student maintenance grants are at the same level as in the remaind^^^MTOnited 
Kingdom but for Scottish candidates <he grants are not piai^)K^^^^^eah 
educaliQn authorities but centralised and paid by the Sco«nS*f fd^pin 
Department.' '^^^^S^i** o"*' 



The normal length of Scottisji university degree courses is different from those in 
Engteriy and Wales. Courses for degrees in Arts and S^ence are normally of three 
years' duration and four years f6r honours ^rees (with longer courses in medicine, 
etcJ. One of the most distinctive features^! the Scottish universities is the thrfee 
year ordinary (or general) degree of MA, BSc or in some of the new institutions, 
BA. The ajm of these courses is breadth and the degree still retains much of its old 
prestige with, for example, about 30% of Arts entrants taking it as a first choice. 
Breadth is achieved in honours degrees usually by requiring candidates to take a 
numb.er of courses outside their honours subjects in their first two years. 

5) University Government 

^Alfhough the pattern of imernal government is much the same throughout, the 
university system in Britain, the number of minor variations is such that no more 
than a very/generalised sketch can be given. Even then the generalisations must not 
be taken to apply to Oxford and Cambridge, to the federal institutions of London 
ahd Wales and, in some respects, to the Scottish universities. For example, there are 
several confusing differences in the names of governing bodies - to quote but'one, 
the Council of a typical English civic university corresponds to "Court" in Scottish 
universities and in the Universities of London and Wales, and to "Senate" at 
Queen's University. Belfast. A very useful guide to the variations in terms is to be 
found on pages 56-57 of "Power and Authority in British Universities" (op. cit). 

Generally then, each university is aq independent, self-governing body, its rights 
and privileges conferred by Charter and -Statutes granted by the Crown acting 
through the Privy Council. There is normally ^ Chancellor who is the external 
titular head and a Vice-Chancellor who is the chief academic and administrative 
officer. In addition a layman usually acts as Chairman of the University Council and 
often holds the title of Pro-ChanceJIor. Pro-Vice-Chancellors, 6f whom there may 
jbe three or four, are generally full-time academics who assist the Vice-Chancellor 
particularly by chairing key committees. ^ 

■ 

In most. universities the supreme governing body is the Couft. Although under the 
Charter the CourVholds the ultimate authority, it generally takes little part in the 
day-to-day'running of the u^iversity, meeting perhaps onae or twicd each year. Its. 
membership often runs into some hundreds and consists of lay representatives of 
the region together with academic staff and frequently now a numtjer of students. 

Under the Court the executive governing body of the university is normally the 
I Council. It has the authority in law to represent the university, to enter into 
^contracts, to employ staff, to own property and to take responsibility for the 

university's financial affairs. A typical Council will have 30 to 35 members with a 

modest majority of laymen over the academic members, the latter usually being 

chosen bV Senate. 

Alongside the Council hs the Senate which is the supreme authority in academic 
matters. In most of the older civic universities-all professors have an ex -officio seat 
on the Senate, tfte remaining members being elected by the non-professorial staff 
from among th6ir» own members. Such Senates are large and approach a 
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membership of 300 in some universities. In most of the new and technological 
universities, however, Senates are smaller and elected, and indeed some of the older 
civic ui^iversities have decided to move towards this pattern or at least to a 
compromise position in which only some professors will have a senate seat as of 
right ' « 

Below the Senate there will normally be found Boards of Faculties or Boards of 
Schools, which are responsible for recommending detailed academic policy in their 
respective subject ^^reas. In some universities the Charter and Statutes provide for 
yetdlurther levehbf formal body in the form of Departmental Boards. 

Underpinning these major authoritative bodies each university has a complex 
system of committees without which its decision-making machinery could not 
function. 

This brief account gives no more than the bones of the system. New university 
administrators are advised to look at the Charter and Statutes of their institutions 
to see in detail how the position compares with this geperal picture. They must 
remember, however, that the Sjtatutes will give no more than the formal, legal, 
position and that the subtle relationships which exist in any complex organisation 
between the major authoritative bodies and office holders can only be understood 
through .experience and sensitive observation. 
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6) Some Basic Univeoity Statistics .1 
(a) Total Student lumbers (United Kipgdom) 



Full-time University Student Niimbere 1971-1975 





Under- 


% 


Post- 


% 


All 


% ^ 




graduate 


change 


graduate 


change 




'Change 

■ 


1971 


197.000 


+2.5 


45.300 


+5.7 


242.300 


,+3,0 


1972 


200.000 


+ 1.5 


' 46.900 


+3.5 


246.900 


+V9 


1973 ' 


204.600 


+2.3 


47.000 


+0.2 


251.600 


+1.9 


• 1974 


210.700 


4+3:0 


. 47.700 


+1.5 


258.400 


+2; 7 


♦ 1975 


220.200 


+4.5 


50.400 


+5.6 


270.600 


+4.7 



* Provisional figures 

(b) Number of Full-time ^Students by University. October 1^75 
(Provisional figures)* 



University or College 


Undergraduates < 


Postgraduates 


Total 


Aston 


3.784 


946 


4.730 


Bath- 


. 2.950 


428 


3.378 


Birmingham 


6.108 ^ 


1.798 


7.906 


Bradford 


3.476 


659 


4.135 


Bristol 


5.691 


993 


6.684 


Brunei 


1.912 


470 


2.362 


Cambridge 


8.904 


2.126 


11.030 


City 


1.917 


317 


. 2^34 


Durham » 


3.541 


647 


4.188 


East Anglia 


3.140 


400 


3.540 


Essex 


"1 .849 


470 


. 2.319 


Exeter 


3.382 


699 


4;081 


Hulh 


3,640 ^ • 


544, 


' 4.184 


Keele 


2.101 


382 


2.483 


' Kerjl 


2.677 * 


44^ 


3.122 


Lancaster 


3.314 


599 


3.913 


Leeds 


-^8.008 > 


1 .908 


9.916 


Leicester 


' 3.043 


747 


3.790 


Liverpool 


6.040 ' . 


1.129 


-7.169 


London Graduate $choor 








of Business Studies 




226 


226 


Londprl 


26.398 


10^49 


36.647 
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^Loughborough 


3,186 


470 


> 

3,656 . 


Manchester Business School 


— 




119 


Manchester 


8,480 


1,959 


10,439 


University-of Manchester 








Institute of Science 








'arkJ technology 


2,503 ' 


1,133' 


3,636 


Newcastle V 


' 5,469 


1,186 


6,655 


Nottinpham 


4,859 


1,085 


5,944 


Oxford 


8,760 


.3,100 


11,860. 


Reading 


4,353 


. 1,016 


5,369 , 


Salford 


3,464 


505 


/. 3,96& 


Sheffield 


5,967. 


1,232' 


7,199 


Southampton 


4,349 


996' 


' 5,345 


Surrey 


' 2,373 


431 


' 2,804 


Sussex 


3,295 


1,040 


4,335* 


Warwick 


3,274 


440 


3,714 


York V 


2,304 


507 ;| 


2,811 


University of Wales 


13,927 


3,254 


17,181 


Aberdeen 


- 4,805 . 


605 . 


/ 5,410 


Dundee 


2,421 


. 310. 


2,731 


Edinburgh 


7,888 


1 ,525 


9,413 


Glasgow 


8,072 


902 


' 8,974 


Heriot-Watt i 


2,209 


208 


2,417^ 


St. Andrews 


2,855 


227 


1 3,082 


Stirling 


1,933 4 


< *189 


1 2,122 . 


Strathclyde 


4,986 


1,014 * 


1 6,000 


The Queen's University 






\ 


of Belfast 
New- University of ■ . ||j 


,.y. 5.Q16 ' 


692 


Ar 5,708 








• Ulster 


T^- .1,595 


135 


V 1,730 


Totals 








United Kingdom 


220,218 


* 50,462 


2?0,68p* 
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SECTION II V 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
RELATED TO THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 

ASSOCIATION OF COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITIES 

The aim of the A.C.Ul is to promoW contact and co-operation betvveen the 
universities of the Commonwealth. The Association serves them in a number of 
practical ways: * 

X ^) It organises conferences in different parts of the world. Commonwealth 
Universities Congresses >are held every five years and Conferences of the 
Executive Heads of Commonwealth Universities every tyvO or three years. 

2) It promotes the movement of staff between Corpmonwealth universities by 
helping member institutions to fill vacanracademic posts; by a scheme of 
travel grants for senior university administrators; and by programmes ol 
academic exchanges between member institutions in developing countries. 

3) It assists the mobility of students between countries through its 
administration of several scholarship schemes, including (a) the British part of 
the 1,00Oaward Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, (b) the 
Marshall Scholarship Programme, and (c) the Frank Knox *Fellowship and 
Kennedy Scholarship Schemes. ' 

4) It provides information about the iSniversities of the Commonwealth, and 
about fellowships and scholarships for travel between them, through some 20 
publications (especially the Commonwealth Universities Yearbook, Awards 
for Commonwealth ^University ?taff and Scholarships Guide for 
Commonwealth Postgraduate Students), and awards information service, a 
documentation service and a personal information service. 

Founded in 1913 and later incorporated by royal charter, the AssociaXion is the 
oldest international inter-university association in the worfld and i&governed by a 
Council of executive heads representing member universities. It h^B 204 (nember 
^ universities in 26 Commonwealth countries (53 members In Europe (52 of them in 
the U. K.), 57 in Asia, 46 in the Americas, 29 in Australasia and the Pacific, and 19 
in Africa). 82 of its member institutions are in developing countries. The 
Association has a full-time staff of 56. ' " 

The'income of the Association comes from the annua) subscriptionsbf its members, 

: The Secretary General is Sir Hugh W. Springer and the Assistant Secretaries General 
are Edgar Temple (Commonwealth Scholarship dnd Fellowship Plan), Tom Craig 
(Publications and Information), Peter Hetherington (Appointments and 
Administrative Travel Grants). The Office of the Association is at 36 Gordon 
Squar6, London WC1H OFF (Tel > 021 -387 8572), next door to the Committee of 
VLoe-Chancellors and Principals of the'Universities of the Unitied Kingdom, 
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CENTRAL SERVICE UNIT FOR UNIVERSITY CAREERS 
AND APPOINTMENTS SERVICES 

'The Central Service >Unit was created by the Committee of VIce-Chancellors and 
Principals in 1971 to support individual careers advisory services by, undertaking 
centrplly those , tasks which are too big for the resources of any one university or 
which would otherwise be repeated unnecessarily in each -institution. Its revenue is 
now derived riot only from university contributions but also from all polytechnics 
of the UK., the university colleges of Eire and one Scottish Central Institution. It 
was thus the firsts- organisation funded by and serving both parts of the binary 
system, and its Management Committee reflects this dual *responsibility. The 
Committee is chaired by a Vice-Chancellor and in addition to its representatives of 
subscribing institutions, include? "lay" members, wfth specjal' knowledge of 
employing graduates. 

•The Unit has. been quickly accepted as a focal point of information on the supply 
of new graduates and the opportunities open to them for study, training and 
'employment: the Management Committee's annual report is now seen as an 
authoatative statement on the employment situation facing those completing 
studies in the period under review and is usually given quite wide coverage by the 
media. / 

CSl5 works closely with* the Universities Statistical Record in Cheltenham and the 
DES in order to make its predictions of graduate output and the work it performs 
for careers services keeps it acutely aware of fluctuations in demand. It compiles, 
for example, a fortnightly list called Current Vacancies, supplies of which are 
delivered speedily in bulk by security van to each careers centre. Jhe print order for. 
one issue can be 30,000 copies and never falls below 17,000. Most advertisers 
contribute to the printing costs bi|^t entries for universities and other subscribers are 
made without charge. The r^pid growth in the number of insertions by universities 
would suggest that it is an effective way of making known r'esearch posts or awards 
and administrative opening* for the younger graduate. 



COMMITTEE OF VICE-CHANCELLORS AND PRINCIPALS 

% # 

Introduction 

The Committee of Vice-Chancellors-and Principals was founded In 1918, when 
regular consultative meetings of vice-chancellors and principals were instituted. 
Since Its inception the membership of the Committee has included thB 
Vice-Chancellors of all those universities in England and Wales and the Principals of 
those universities irn Scotland which ^re in receipt of a grant through the University 
^Grants Committee. V \ J 

The Committee Is primarily a consultative and advisory body having no mandatory, 
official or statutory position. Its aim is to seek to. reflect the collective view of 
universities and to keep all major university matters under regular review. Over a 
period of nearly sixty years andkparticularly since .the expansion of higher 
educationyin the 1960*3, the universities have given support to the development of 
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K the Committee's wdrk as the national body acting on their behalf, in making 
, jepresenfations to .government and to other bodies on their, general needs and In 
effecting arrangements for the performance of rwatters requiring national attention. 

Particular attention has been devoted to^the development of the intelligence 
function of the Committee so that members and others concerned in universities* 
are informed of all relBvant'matters. * . ' - 

, The following paragraphs give a broad indication of the structure and organisatjpn 
of the Committee, 

\ ' ^ ' 

' Membership 

In detail the Committee's membership consists of the Vice-Char>cellor or Princijaal 
of each of the 42 universities in Great Britaiu.in receipt of a grant through the 
i DGC, the, Vice-Chancellors, pf the two universities in Northern Ireland, which, 
although di'fferently financed have the sanpre common interests; the Principal and^ix 
other persons nominated by the University of London; five Principals of the 
constituent co^eges of the University of -Walesa and the Principal of the University 
of Manchester Institute^ of Science and Technology. In additiop membership 
includes the Vice-Chancellor of the Open University , which is financed through the 
Department of Education and. Science, but encoliriters many ofv the same 
educational pr.oblems^as the rest of the univeVsities. The,'Registrar of the University . 
of Oxford, the Registrar of the University .erf Cambridge and the Secretary Generat" 
of the Association of Commonwealth Uriiversities aho attend meetings of the 
Committee.. . , 
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The Committec'clccts each year from its members a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman 
and a Treasurer. The Secretary General heads the Committee's secretariat which 
indjudes the Executive Secretary, four Assist"ant,Secretaries and eleven Senior, and 
other, Administrative Officers. The total staff including the secretaries of the 
Universities Committee for Non-teaching Staffs, the University Authorities^Panel 
and the Standing Conference on University Entrance numbers fifty. 



Functions 

As indicated in the introductory paragraph, the range~#f the Viq^-Chancellors' 
Committee's interests is wide and. in a conlext of Unrted Kingdom' university 
aujonomy. it provides an informal framework within which; - . ^ 

1) matters of common interest to universities may be defined and discussed; 

2) a cdmmon orxentral arrangement for th6 resolution of particular problems 
' may be explored. f£)rmulated and adopted, where universities see advanj^e in 

so doing; and g , ' 
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3)'" a university. view, on matteVscfP policy can be.defit|^%^d re((!i{^i^e#tOsjhe. 
University Grants Committee, to departments of 'g6ver'fyT)en]|:,.-.Jo ParJIaii^^t;: 
to other educational bodies, industry and trfe public^'t^rgp^ % ^ 



In all these discussions, whether they be 'in relation to, problems of r^sofe/ce^'or 
effect other aspects of university concerns, the responsibility of the Committee 4n 

' both its public and private consultations is with the ^general problems of the 
universities and'not with the particular affairs of individual institutions. Thus the 
role is conciplementary to that of the University Grants Committee, which is the 

'confidential adviser to^ the government on the needs of universities and the body 
concerned with the allocation of resources to individual institutions. ' 



CommittiM Organisation 

/•The FuN Committetf normally meets nine times a year to discuss an agenda centred 
on a small number of items of major or current significance. The Committee is 
suppprtfed by: a General Purposes Committee of vice-chancellarial members, usi/ally 
, meeting oncp a month during terrf\-time to co-ordinate the Committee's businesj; 
'commufhicate and give effect to its recommendations *and decisions, and to 
discharge ottier matters on the Coramj^tee's behalf; four Standing Committees, 6ach 
consisting of d small numtJer of vice-chancellors, concerned primarily with the 
preparatory ^tudy of matters in the^flejds cJf:^ 

^ A) FJnance and development ' , ' 

B\ Academic affairs > . <. • 

O Staff and student matters - f ^ "* * ✓ 

D) Intesnational university affafts , • ^ 

There are in addition anumber oi^errnanent specialist sOb-committees shd groups 
concerned with, a range of topics, covering such areas as building, libraries,* 
medicine, pensions, rating, informafion for schools, student awards*, administrative 
training, safety^ Each of these committees is chaired by a vice-chancelltrr and 
usually includes, according to the subject matter, ainong its members, university 
administrative officers and teachers and other appropriate specialist officers from 
the universities. 

Special working parties are established from time to time to undertake a study of 
^ particular matters of current concern to universities, for example, on'postgraduate 
education or, jointly with the University Grants Committee^ on tuition fees. 

There are consultative arrangements with a number of bodies including In particular , 
the University Grants Committer and the Association of UVIiversity Teachers. 
' Meetings are held with the Nali.onal' Union of Students, and with representatives of 
industry, of local education authorities, with polytechnic diractors, head teachers - 
and others concerned with the prdBtems of higher education. " 

The Cpmrtiittee has enjoyed over a long peri'od contacts with university heads in the 
Cornmonweal.th, Europe and North America and rn recent years informal bilateral 
meetings on a regular Vasis have been instituted with a number of countries. Since 
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the U.nited Kingdom acceded *to membership of the European Economic 
Community, the Committee has developed a range of committees and other groups 
to deal 'with matters affecting universities and particularly the draft directives on 
the mutual recognition of professional qualifications and the free movement of 
professional people within the European Communities. 

. . \ ' . ^ • ' ' ' 

Associated Univereitf Bodies ^ 

The Committee has been instrumental in agreeing arrangements for the 
adrriinistration^'of university policy in a number of specialist areas and for the - 
estabMshment under the Chairmanship of a vice-chancellor of a number of bodies - 
most of which are described elsewhere in this booklet - including: 

i) The standing conference on university entrance (1965) which was established 
as a delegate body for the consideration of matters of common concern to 
the. universities in relation to university entrancp. It has been closely ihvofved 
on behalf of the universities in deliberatrtfns on^'possible ch^ges in VI form 
curriculum anc^examinations. The conference is serviced from the secretariat 
of the Vice-Chancellors' Committee. V , 

i i ) 1" Th€( urriversities ' statis tical record ( 1 968 ) 

iii) . The universities' committee for non-teachifip Staffs (}970] 

\ ■ • • 

iv) The university authorities panef {]970) > ^ 

v) ■ The central services unit for careers advisory services (1972) 

vi) The cb-ordinating committee for the training of university teachers (1972) 

Finance . - 

The Committee rs supported by ^annual contributions ffom uoiverslties and receives 
no direfct financial support from the government. 



COMPUTER BOARD FOR UNIVERSITIES AND RESEARCH COUNCILS 

The Computer Board advises the Department of Education and Science on the 
purchase of computers for the computing centres in universities. DES allocates 
sums of money for the Board's activities. In 1975/6, these wer0^'£9.4M for 
computing equipment, £0.6M for building worlcs at the regional computing centres 
(In Edinburgh, -London and Manchester) and £6.2M for running costs. About £48M 
f7as been spent on the ^aulpment currently installed in uglversities on the 
recommendation of the Boaro. 

There are eight members of the Board. AH are academics except one who is drawn 
from commerce or industry. One member is nominated by the research councils 
and another by the UGC. The Board is serviced by a Secretariat within DES. 
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The Board was set up in 1966 with tne following ternns of reference: 

1) . . To carry forward on the basis of planned developnnent, allowing for modular 

growth and compatibility, the proposals for providing computers for research 
in universities and research councils announced by the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science in the -House of Commons on' December 21st 1965 in 
the light of the report of the Joint Working Group on Computers for 
Research. , ' — \ , 

• ^ 

2) On the basis of a continuing review af needs to mafke recommendations to the 
Secretary of State in respect of the fjrovision of computers to universities and 
to advise Research Councils on their . computer proposals (Tnejuding 
significant peripheral equipment, but excluding computers ptovided solely 
and essentially for the purpose of specific research pPojeqts), 

3) , To satisfy itself that computers and equipment provided under the 

programme are effectively commissidhed, adeqiiately^ used and efficiently 
managed. * ^ 



The^e terms of reference wer^ later, 1970,'ptendiBd^ to cover, the provision of 
computers for teaching purposes as well as for V-eseacch as a rqsult of the 
Government's acceptance of a recommendation in the report "Teaching Coniputing 
in Universities". » 



CONFERENCE OF UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATOr^S 

During the period 1961/73 Annual Coiiferences were organised by the Meeting of 
University Academic Administrative Staffs (MUAAS). At the 1^73 conference, 
consideration was given to a F^eport of a Working Party on the Future of MUAAS 
and it was agreed irvter alia that the Conference of University Administrators (CUA) 
should be established and that its objectives shquld be as follows: 

1) ' Communication of information. 

2) Promotion of the profession. 

3) ^To keep a watching brief on the interests of University Administrators with 

regard to training and to continue to provide training through the medium of 
an Annual Meeting. ^ 

4) To provide, through the Executive Committee, a channel of communication 
with the Association of University Teachers on matters of salary and 
conditions of service. 

CUA Membership is open to individuals who hold full-tipfie posts' equivalent in 
.ste^tus to lecturer* and above in ^jiy part of the administration of universities, 
colleges and other institutions withm the university system in the^United Kingdom! 
and Eire. At present there are approximately 1100 members drawn Jrom 80 
different Institutions. 



An Executive Committee, consisting of nine elected members, th^-Secretary and 
the Local Organiser for following year's Annual Conference expresses the views 
of, and acts on behalf o^ the organisation during the period between Annual 
General Meetings, which at^ hejd during the>^:ourse of the Annual Conference. The 
present Chairman of the ExecutivQ. Committee is Roy Butler. Fteglstrar. University 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. In addition t6 the Executive Committee, there is 4 
Qonferenee Sub-Committee w*iich arranges the following year's Annual Conference 
and 'a Training Sub-ComnJittee*v\(hich discusses issues of training ai*d stimulates 
thought/and activity on this topic. • - 

CUA produces annually a booklet which contains papers presented and summaries 
oj discussions held at the previous Annual Conference. A newsletter is produced 
several tipie^each year and an introductory leaflet is available for persons interested 
in the aims a ndnobjectives of the organisation. , ^ ^ 4 

The 'Membership Fe^ is £1 p^r annum and University Administrators overseas can 
obtain copies of GUA publications *n the. payment of a similar amount. Branch 
Correspondents are' elected by the members in each institution and they act as a 
link between the Executive Committee and the membership. Enquj^jes regarding 
■ membership should be addressed -to Branch ^Correspondents in the first instaacQ. 
Genei;al epquiries from University administrators in the United Kingdom or (Svdrseas 
shoii|d be addressed to the Secretary. Mr Mark Pargeter. Vice-Chancellor's Office', 
Univ^sity (Jf Xeele. ^ ^ 



CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE FOR TiHE . TRAINING OF UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS 

The Co-ordinating Committee was set up, in 1972 to keep the tr^ming needs of 
university teachers under qpntinuous review. It. draws its membership from 
nominees of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and P''inclpals.*the University, 
Grants Committee, iKe Association of University'Teachers and the N^tional Urtion 
of Students. ' • 

•■ • • ' ■•■ ' ■'' ' ^ 

The Commitjee works through a full-time Co^CirQinating and Research Officer, who 
assists in the collection of -information about universities' training activlties> the 
dissemination of such information.' and the assessment of need for additlortal 
Courses. *the Committee encourages ^nd assists universities to develop training 
activities, and to this end sponsors'regional and natiartaf conferences designed to' 
explore possible approaches. 
- ' \ 

A termly newsletter "Impetus" acts as a point of Contact" with university teachers 
and administrators, apd the'Co-ordinating Officer^egularly circulates information 
on training activities to university registrars and secretaries. 

■ • ■ ' - ; .■.20 
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COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL ACAOE|VirC AWARDS 

.'A-- ■ .■ y ■ ■ ^ 

The C6uncil for National Academic Awards 4s an autonomous organisation 
established, by hoyal Charter in 1964 to repljace'the fomer National Council f6r 
; Tedinbiogical Awards It i» empowered by its Charter^o award degrees, dfpiomas, 
certificates awKi other academic awar^is and distii<tti.ons to students who have 
successfully completed approved, courses of study or research at instKutions in the* 
United kingdom, otli^r than, universities^ which tiave^ been approved by the Counciil 
and which do not have the powpr to make their own awards, ^ 

.'■ ■ - , J .. '. 

,\.By the t^rp^tff its Charter the Council's awards are required ^o be comparabje in 

* startdard to those of cbrrespondbTig university awards-.-They are held as^^juJ^b by 
\pf6fessi.onal institutes, empl6yers»and universities for the purposes of ^t^essional. 
"tTJenibe'rJhip^ employment and entry to higher degrees, provided they havfiTfaeeh 

• obtained at the requisite level. ' ^ ^ * • 

y"; ■ , , / 1' \ ' . . ■ ■ * 

t In September 11974 the Coufiqil merged with the former National Council for 
' Diplomas! in Arat and^D^ign. Courses 4hat forgierly led to the avyard of the DjpAD 
now lead, to a BA Honours and those that led to the Higher Diploma in Art and the 
•Highec pi pidgin -Design now lead to \he degr^ - v* 

The CounciJ. considers proposals for courses, in full detarl, through a range'of 
Cpmmitteesf subject Boards and Panels. The membership for these'groups is drawn ■ 
fr6m every type of eclucatfon&l institution and from igdustry and the professions:^ 

At this titfte (1976). there are over 100 institutions offering some 900 courses 
validated 15V the CNAA, with more thair 77,500* students registered on these 
courses, TjJJ^ij^stitutjons involved are mainly the polytechnics; fcut also coli^fges of 
art, colleges of education, colleges of technology, the services' colleges^ and various 
• others geogj^aphjcally dispersed throughout the UK. Courses now approved cover 
, the sciences, (jipnst ruction, architecture' and plariniVig, engineering, arts and 
' humanities, business studies, social studies, education and art and design. Courses 
!• lead to the avyards of: Certificate, Certificate in Education, DipHE, BA, BEd, BSc, 
' postgraduate Diploma, MA and MSc and^are conducted on a full-time, sandwich Ip^: 
part-tirn^ basis. The Council also awards the research degrees of MPhil and Ph(J)^and 
Higher Doctorates to those who have made an original and important contribution 
to knOwlfedge and its applications. The entry requirements for a Cf^AA course are 
basically the same as those for a University course. \ ' 

Details of- the role of the CNAA' and its first degree awards, may be found in the 
Council's publication erttitlietf , Directory of^ First Degree Courses, issued yree of. 
charge. 




DEPARTM^T OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE (HigMr and Further Education 
Bnnch)/ .» ; . •. • 

'The Department of Education^ ^af)d Science is responsible .for the whole of 
Education in tngland and for ppsj-school educationa in Wales. For univQfsitiev. 
responsibllitY is "exercised thro^hoijt England, Wales and Scotland. On oniversitY 
matters the Secretary of State'is assi^fed by^ Ministe? of State. The Department's . 
y Branch dealing with university .matters (Higher and Further Education BranclrlV) 
is headed by a permanent civil ^rvant of Under Secretary level. The Branch has 
four marn divisions, three led 6y Assistant Secretaries and one'by a SenloT Prlncip^ . 
' ^Scientific Officer. Two ot these Divisions are concerned primariJy.^with broad 
/questions of policy relating to universities in Great^Britain. Qn^ of these is ' 
cort^rned with the cap^taf and recurrent financing of the university.system and its 
ove?all 'development to meet national requirements. It also authorises direct grants 
• for th"^ Royal College of Art. Cranfield Institute of Technology, the Open 
, Lfriivef^tty and th? British Academy. . The second deals with questions of unjv^rsiiy 
."^ goverhment, students' health end welfare, research and international matters, 
including the European Univei©ty Institute. Both keep in close touch with the 
. University Grants Committee which advises the Secretary of St?ite on the financial 
and manpower needs of universities and on their development, and is.the channel of 
QOmmunii^tion between the Department and* the universities. ^ 

Thd tnird Division of the Branch is responsible for policy relating jto financial 
support for tiigher education students in . England and Wales. TJie Branch advises 
local education'authorities on the a^lication of the Regulations* governing awards 
' to students arid admirtisters- the centrally awarded postgraduate studentships and 
.* bursaries in the humanities and the scheme for State bursaries for students at the 
, long-term residential adult edu.cj^tion colleges. ^ . ^ 

". . * ' ' ' . . ', 

The fourth Division provides the Secretariat for the Computer Board for 

' Universities and Research Councils, whose main functions are to advise the 

•* Department on, an'd to allQcate the resources for, central computmg facilities for 

research and teaching in universities. * 

-» 

Each division of the Branch provides the advioe necessaryi to enable Mioisters to 
discharge their Parliamentary responsibilities, \ror example' in connection with 
debates in either House, and to deal with matters rbised^in .Parliamentary Questions 
or in correspondence. ' 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL SECURITY; 

1) The National Health .Service is a Iargs'"'and complex organisation, and Its 
administration has been largely devolved. The Department of H^lth and 
Social Security has as its main functions develpp/nent and explanation^ of 
policy, allocation of resources, research and development, monttorifig and 
control, although it also provides a relatively sriiall range of serVic(BS centrally. 
. In England, the NHS is run on behalf .of the Secretary of State for Social 
Services by 14 Regional Health Authorities (.RHAs) and beneath them by 90 
Area Health .Authorities (AHAs). Each region contains at least one University 

- v ' . ' '■ ■ ' ' 
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with a m^dfca^ school^ and the areas in which they are sited are known as 
Area Health AuthorTties (Teaching). These 19 teaching areas have a 
responsibility to provide the clinical facilities necessary for undergraduate 
medical education. ^ ^ 

2) Members of Regnal Health Authorities a»e appointed by the Secretary of 
State after consultation with a number of bodies, including the universities 
with medical schools. These universities also nominate a specif ied number of 
members to the Area Health Authorities. 

. 3) The ^ucatioh of' medical and dental students requires the use of NHS 
facilities and there is a close relationship 'between teaching and clinical 
services. NHS staff in major centres h&ve extensive teaching commitments, 
particularfy of- undergradu^s, and in return academic sjaff make a 
significant contribution to c+lnical services. The service costs incurred by the 
' NHS in providing facilitiesjfor clinical teaching are met from NHS funds, and 
,^'r|;> ,.ttie annual financial allocation to RHAs includes an allowance for this. The 
W^i^/l^^i^^^ <iosts for clinical teaching are met by the University Grants Committee.- 
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v4^« ;^ Tjiere are varied and complex links between the NHS at\d the universities. At 
^rSj^^-^^egional Level, there are University Liaison CommUtees with joint NHS and 
Jg^ ■ University membership to advise the RHA and^ the Universities concerned. 
BF- Close co-ordination of medical schools with te'aching hgspitals is essential, 
^ * and- nowadays there is an increasing tendency for undergraduates to be taught 
in district general hospitals and health cer\tres throughout the Regions. 
"Academic medical staff will usually hold honorary contracts with the NHS to 
enable them to see patients, \^hile there is provision for Unwersity 
representation on the Appointment Committees for NHS ^qf^^^^ 

5) . Special arrangem^ents-exlslfor f^pstgraduate education. Advice is provided by 
: ^^gional Pg^^^dL^te.'QeVris^ apppii^ted 4>y universities in consultation with 
at^thoritf^s;^ "supibWieS^ Postgraduate Education 

f-ji::^^3l^^ C^CP* -a^ferMfepresented on the Council for Postgraduate 

|'^/*»-Af^ediGal Education in England and Wales which advises on matter^ concerning 

f';^ . the postgraduate medical education of NHS staff. 

I 

INTER UNIVERSITY COUNCIL FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

The Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas (lUC) was established; 
in 1946 by the universities in the United Kingdom, at the invitation of the British' 
Government, to assist the advancement of higher education in developing countries 
and to encourage co-operation between- universities in those countries and 
universities in the United , Kingdom, The Council comprises 45 members 
representing each of the UK universities together with representatives of other 
relevant UK organisations and institutions including polytechnics. 

The lUC is'.furtded by the aid programme. It became a corporate, independent body 
in October 1970, and entered into a formal agreement with the Ministry of 
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Overseas Development which provides that cril British help for the overseas ' 
upiverslties aSjSociated v^jth the I DC should, as far as possible, be co-ordinated by 
the Council. , ^ 

0 

TcxJay the I UC's objectives include: 

1) generally to promote the advancement of higher education^sij^erseas; 

^ m . 

2) to encourage co-operation between the univeWities in the United Kingdom 

and university institutions in East, West, Central and Southern Africa; the 
Sudan; Ethiopia; Mauritius; Malta; the West Indies; Guyana; Hong Kong; 
Malaysia; Singapore;* Papu^ New Guinea and the South Pacific, and such oth^r > 
university institutions as may from time to time beaix^pted into association 
with the Councik 

The major schenries of support provided by the Council are: the furtherance of 
ihter-departmental links between universities in the Uritted 'Kingdom- and overseas; 
assistance vvith staff recruitment at the request of overseas universities under 
secondment or contract arrangements; the support of local staff development 
programmes including training programmes in the UK; the support of a large 
number of annual short-term visits to the associated overseas universities by senior 
staff from the United Kingdom universities who act as consultants on academic or 
administrative matters, as external examiners or who undertake short teaching 
assignments and \he operation of other home-based activities including the support 
of a number of lectureships in trtppical medicine. 

; In addition assistance is given towards the resettlemertt in the UK o^ British 
' academics who have served for long periods overseas by the provision of a limited 
number, of ResettlemenpFellowships anid assistance towards the travel costs of 
• those short-listed for interview by UK institutibns. , ^ ' 



organisation'and methods units . ^ 

The four Organisation and Methods Units are; N0rth East, covering Bradford,. 
Durham, Hull, Leeds, J-ejcester, Loughborough, Nfe)(vcastle, Nottingham, Sheffield 
and York (the base); North West (Bangor, Liverpool (base), Manchester, Salford „ 
and UMIST); Scotland (-Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh (base), Glasgow, 
Heriot-Watt;-St. Andrews, Stirling and Strat^hclyde); and Southern (Bath, Bristol, 
Brunei, City, Essex, Exeter, Reading (base), Southampton, Surrey and Warwick). 
There is in addition the 0 & M section of the Management Systems Departrrient at 
London. ' / ' v- 

The Units normally consist of four to five beople. They are financed by their 
member universities and can be invited by tl/em to advise on any problem of an 
administrative nature. Since their formation (the first began In April 1967) they 
have advised on such matters as printing, filing, microfifming,' secretarial services, 
financial, procedures, accounts offices, the^ administration of various ^academic 
departments and faculties, library procedures, admissions, exarfilnation procedures, 
catering/ student accommodation, photografpf>lc^services, cqg>ptrtef»r maintenance, 
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cleaning^ porterlng, ^ecurlty,^ transport,* purchasing, workshops^ personnel 
managennent, health services, appointiTients services, and students* unions. A cervtral 
Index of over 500 entries to feiports issued by the Units is maintained by the 
Information Department at t,he fc.V.CiPjf-Reports are sometimes made availat}le«for 
• circulation outside the commissioning university, ■ * 

From time to time the^Units are also asked to organise seminars on topics of 
current interes^, such as job evaluation, fuel economy, industrial relations, health 
ar^ safety, student accommodation, .telephones, cleaning, catering and 
manttenance. 



RESEARCH COUNCILS 



The Research Councils - Agricultural, Medical, Natural Environment, Science and 
Social Science - have been created to advance science in their fields and maintain 
the standards of postgraduate education and research in universities ..and 
polytechnics. They are funded through grants in aid from the Department, of 
•Education and Science and through commissioned research from other Government 
Departments. They report annually to Parliament through the Secretary of State /• 
for Education aad Science! Each Council is autonomous, operates under a Royal 
Charter and consists c5f fourteen to twentv^one members app'ointed by the 
Secretary of State for Education and Science, or, in a few cases, by another 
Minfster, for periods of three to five years. The members are drawn from 
universities and polytechnics, industry and government departments. 

Advice on the Research Counf^ and their activities is given to the Secretary of 
State for Education and Science by thj| Advisory Board for the Research Councils, 
which' was set up in 1972. The ABlfc is concerned with the balance between 
national and international scientific activities and the allocation of the science 
budget between the Research Councils (i.e. about £220 n^illion in 1976). It 
promotes close liaison between the Councils and users of their research. The 
ChairmaQ^r Secretary of each of' ther Research Councils is represented on it and 
other members are drawn from industry, Gov^rnment andacacjjemic life. ^ 

Collaboration between the Research Councils is encouraged by the appointment of 
assessors, wherever appropriate, on each other's Councils, Boards and Committees 
and by direct contacts between their staffs appropriate government departments 
which 4j(o not have a member oA Councils or their Boards or Committees provide 
. assessors to represent their interests. 



^ ARC MRC NERC SRC SSRC 

Expenditure E42.5M E33.9M £29M ^ £106M £97M 

Staff employed ' 7064 3978 2500 2900 » 229 
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Agricultural Rtstarch Council . r. ^ % 

The. ARC was established ih 193.1. It supervises the research done In the institutes 
and urilts making, up the Agricultural Research Service. These inc^udi (a) eight 
Institutes estab.lished, by the .Council and under its direct control; *ffi^ten units 
•attaGbed''4o universities to provide 'distmgujshed university scientists witlr^facilities 
i and 3 small scientitic staff to develop their research more fully thar^^ would 
otherwise be possible; (c) fourteen gr^rvt-aided research institutes in EnglSnd and . 
Wales administered by the ARC and receiving almost all their funds from it; (d) 
ejgHt institutes !n Scotland grant aided by v'tfje , Qep9rtment of Agricultuffe and- 
Fisheries.for Scotland buf -^gbject to the scfehtific oversight of the CouneiK Thi;^ 
of the grant-aided institutes are closely linked w<th the Universities of Bristol and 
•Reading and the University Colliege of Wales, Aberystwyth, respectively. Others 
form "Associated Institutes" of tjniversities. 



Medical Research Council 

The Medical Research Council was incorporated under its present title by Royatf; 
Charter in, 1920, being the successor of *the Medical Research Committee set up 
seven yiers Esarlier as a result of Lloyd George's National Insurance Act of: 191-1. 

The Cbuntil-s primary objective is to advance knowledge that will improve physical 
and .mentai health. To this end, the Council runs its own research . establishmen ts - 
three large institutes and almost seventy 'units', the latter for thelribst part located 
in university departments, medical schools, and hospitals; it awards long- and 
shbrt-terrti grants for research in universities and elsewhere: and, to develop the 
biomedical sciences as such, it awards fellowships and studentships to promising^ 
'gr^du^tes, thereby increasmg the number'of trained research worjcers particularly in 
fields where research is in need of encouragement. 

The MRC has always considered that tfie work it supports should complement 
research being Undertaken in the universities and, in NHS establishments, 'and 
therefore maintains closa-iinks with those bodies. 

-ft 

Natural Environment Riesearcli Council 

NERC was established by Royal Charter in 1965. Its functions are to encDurope, 
plan and Execute research in those p^sical and biological sciences that relate>^o 

San's natural environment and its resources. It operates through 1 5 conlporvfoian ' 
_ ant-aided research , institutes and by grantS:.i^nd postgraduate aw^i^^diTfQ 
complement'ary;Studjes in universities and other institutes of higher education. • 

Under its Research Grants scheme NERC provides financial h^lp to universfties to 
y enable investigators to pursue their own research .projects, which Council has 

selected as having outstanding scientific merit, timeliness or promise. - 
- * ■ ■ I* 

, the other facet of NERC's..univer;5ity support policy is Its training awards scheme. 

This arises from its responsibility of ensuring that there is an adequate flow of 
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seientiflc manpower trained at the postgraduate level in the environmental sciences 
. to meet the rfational needs'. Ttiere are basically three types of awards: Advanced 
course •studentships. Research studentships and Research Fellowships. 

'NERC aisp gives additional university support in the form of sea-time on researfch 
. vessels arid the use of a variety of equipment from pools servicing maririe and 
gejdiogical sciences. ^ ' ^ 

Scjenca Research Council 

The SRC was set up in 1965 taking over six national research establishments and 
. the basic research tunctior\s of the former Department of Scientific 6ind Industrial 
Research. • ' 

The Council supports fundamental research in astronomy, the biological sciences. 
L chemistry, engineering, mathematics and physics. The primary purpose of the 
Council has been stated by the Government In the White Paper "Framework for 
Research and Development" as being 'to susjain standards of education and 
research in the universities', and the Council devotes most of its resources to: 

. 1) helping university and polytechnic staff to carry out lively and. interesting 
basic researcti at the forefront of their subjects, either in their own 
institutibn, or in ope o4 the Council's own research estamishments, or if 
necessary elsewhere; * ^ 

2) enabling suitable graduates, to receive further training in either methods of 
"research pr a spedSt^ed branch of science or engineering of importance to the 
British economy. 

The Council provides support in the following ways. It awards grants to help pay 
forj equipment, materials or travel which are required for a research project and to 
enable a university or polytechnic to employ additional staff to work full-time on a 
V . project, or to visit or invite to the U.K. leading scieotists in other countries.^ 

^The- SRC has five research establishments and in addition arranges fof» British 
university scientists and its own scientific staff to have access to several major 
. international scientific facilities. 



SMOcial Science Research Council 

The SSRC was established on th^ recorrimendation of the H^worth Comrhitteeon 
Social Studies (1965) which felt that the social sciences were ready to move to a 
new level of support. ^ • - • 

About half the Council's annu3l-^3rant-4n-aid is devoted to'postsraduate training in 
the social sciences. The remainder- is largely used foj' rqsieardh initiatives (usually in 
areas of public policy), research grants to u^iversitieis, polytechnics and recognised 
research institutes, and in maintaining the Council's four research units based at 
universities. >• - 
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SCHOOLS, COUNCIt FOR THE CURRICULUM AND EXAMINATIONS 

The Schools Council is an independent body., funded half by. the Departr^ht of 
Education arid Science and half by local education authorities. It is administ^ed by 
a series of committees representative of all irtterests in education: the constitution 
states that on all'these committees (a0art from the Fin3nce:and Staff committee) 
school teachers must form a majority. ' • ^ 

The Council, which'was set up in 1964) has two main functions: to engage in| 
research and development work on the curriculum, and to advise the Secretary of . 
State on matters of examination policy. Over one hundred and sixtv projects haye 
been funded, covering ail ages and ability * groups, and the full range of the 
curriculum. The concern of member organisations with pxarWination reform has 
' resulted in an extensive research programme, which has concent;rated on three main 
areas: work for the proposed Certificate of Extended Education; investigation of 
the feasibility of amalgamating GCE 'O* level and CSE into a comrtion system; the 
*N* and F' proposals for 18+ examinations, which aim to give sixth-formers a more 
flexible choice of depth and range of subject. * ^ . 

The ^hfeols Council also exercises a co-ordinating function in relation to the eight 
GCE and 14 CSE boards. 



UNIVERSTIES CENTRAL COUNCIL ON^DMISSIONS 

The Universities Central Council on Admissions was set up in 1961 by the 
universities of the United Kingdonrvin order to solve some ot the problems arising 
from thejncreased pressure of app^ficants for admission. 

The duty of the Counpiris^o enable the business of admission to undergraduate 
courses ip all the constituent United Kingdom universities to be dealt with in an 
orderly hianner and, equally important, in a way which gives proper freedom to the 
individual candidate in making a responsible choice without interfering with the 
^equally proper need of individual universities to select the students they wish to 
have. . * 

It is also the Council's duty to provide statistics arising from it^annual operations. 




At present the scheme operated by the Central Council provides for: 

1) the receipt in the UCCA office of the application forms of candidates for 
admission to undergraduate courses In the universities; 
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' 2) the simultaneous transmission by the office of 3 copy of each application 
form to every university narried on it by the candidate; 1 

3) the communication to the candidate by the office of the decision made by 
each university on his application; 

4) the cpnrimunication by the office to each university of periodical information 
about the decisions made by other universities with respect to that 
university's own candidate; - 

5) a 'Clearing operation' each September which enables candidates whose 
applications were unsuccessful to be reconsidered by otheiv universities. 

UNIVERSITIES' COMMITTEE FOR NON-TEACHING STAFFS 

The Universities' Committee for Non-Tieaching Staffs -{UCNS) vyas established in 
1970 on the initiative of the Committee of Vice-Chanceljors and Principals and has 
in membership all the universities in the United Kingdon^, with the exception of 
Cambridge. Prior to 1970 national machinery in respect of non-teaching staff was 
limited to the Universities';Committee on Technical Staffs (established in 19521 
which conducted central negotiations on pay for technical staff. 

The Committee is chaired' by a Vice-Chancellor and is made up. of some 70 
representatives, both academic and administrative, drawn from all participating 
'universities. This is supplemented by a system of regional groups, ieven in all, which 
meet regularly to exchange views and formulate a regjonal consensus on policy 
matters currently within the purview of UCNS. In addition, there exists an 
Executive Committee comprising 15 representatives nominated partly by UCNS,' 
partly by the regional groups. This Committee meets frequently and is concerned 
with the detailed business of the UCNS and the preparation of recommended policy 
for consideration by universities. ' . . 

The establishment of UCNS in 1970 was accompanied by the introduction in the 
same year, of a joint central body made up of University and Trade Unions 
Representatives and known as the Central Council for Non-Teaching Staffs in 
Universities. This represented the culmination of two years' discussions between 
representatives of the Trades Union Congress (TUC) and the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals. The general purpose of this new body was to 
.promote and preserve good industrial relations in the field of university 
non-teaching staff. Representation on the Central Council is drawn equally from 
the University Representatives on the Executive Committee and from the seven 
participating Trade Unions. (ASTMS, AUEW, GWMU. NALGO, NUPE, TGWU 
UCATT). 

Among its activities since 1970 the Central Council has endorsed and continues to 
/monitor the "spheres of influence" document which limits Vrade Union 
J recruitment and representation in universities to those Unions party to the Cen|rar 
l/Iouncil. I „ 
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This document was drawn up by^ the TUG and was intended x6 give to-the 
" designated Trade Union the right to be recognised by universities for. the purposes 
of union recruitfnent anO representation of their members. The document is 
amended from iStte to tim^ to cover alterations injTrade Union representation, 

■' %■ ' 

D^mendec^l 
' general 
ties as a 

guide to -^he type of lodal* pi^^feres^hich were considered desirable by the 
Central Council. '"'^'^ 
' ■ • / W^""^ 
The Centi^al Council has also circulated to universities a guide entitled 
"Recommenced basis for Superannuation Schemes for Non-FSSU Staffs". The. 
intention of the guide .is to set down acceptable norms for the establishment of-,... 
superannuation schemes for all groups of non-teaching staffs and to allow eacl;i 
^^j^university to ad^pt its own scheme against the background of these norms. 

' ■ Qeiailed consultation and^negotiations with the Trade Unions for each of the main 
g^oups of staff take place through three subsidiary joint' Committees, technical, 
clerical and manuaj. There are some 17.000 technical staff employed in universities 
and in 1972 a comprehensive job evaluated structure was introduced which did 
\'muchtto influence the development of a professional personnel appmach in 
' universities. In 1974 a^salary structure was introduced for uhiversity^rical staff. 
The structure has been implemented on a Consortium basis an^ some 38 
universities now apply the structure which covers 11.000 staff out o< a total of 
16,000. Pay rates for the largest group of staff, ^0.000 manual "end* ancillary. 
' continue to be determined at individual university level, although in practice pay 
rate$ in the majority of universities areclinked to other national agreements, in 
partiGufer those in Local Authorities and in the National Health Seryice. Joint 
^ifcussions are currently in progress which have as objectives the development of a 
Sa^ional wages structure, with associated conditions of service, 
■ 

^n addition to the invol'^ement with joint negotiating Committees, the Secretariat 
of the UCN§ IS responsible for day-to-day advice to universities on a vyi.de T-alige of 
topics in the industrial relations field including the impact on .universities of 
Government legislation. At the^ present time the Secretariat comprises the UCNS 
Secretary, Mr. W., R. Hayward. and two Administrative qft;cers. with clerical 
support. The office of the Secretariat, is .situated at Tavistoci^ House South. 
Tavistock Squafl©. London WC1 H3X. j ' ^ 

UNIVERSITIES COUNfciL FOR THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

The objectives of UCET. wh'ich came into being in 1967 are; . , * ^ 

1) * to .provide, a Rational forum for discussions about the coneef|lS'' of the 
universties^jn teacher education. 

'2) to help, to formulate policy in this field and to this end to wort^- with pthe^ 
bodies With simila^concerns; . . ■ 




. 3) : to act as axlearing-house for information! about the work of universities iH". 
' connection with courses for initial, advanced and in-service education .'^f 
teachers; 

Ai to 'foster edufcational enquiry and (esearch, especially on topics which are-the 
* special con'cern of those engaged in teacher education. : 

LICET is finan(^ bV subscriptions from the universities.- All Professors. Heads and 
Directors of University Schools. Institutes and Departments of Education are 
members, of Council, ex, officio, and other staff 'may be nominated to serve on- 
committees. The. regular work is carried on through an Executive Committee 
meeting twice a term^, five Standing Committees each mating once a, term, and a 
variety of sub-committees and working groups. UCET has close relationships with 
pES (with, whom the Executive Committee has a joint meeting once a term), the 
CVCP. NATFHE (National Association of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education), the teachers' associations and locaUauthority associations. It Is staffed 
.by a full-time Secretary and a part-time Academic Secretary. 

UNIVERSITIES STATISTICAL RECORD 

The Universities Statistical Record (USR) is a' computer-based management 
tnformation fystem containing details of aH staff and students at UK universities, 
^and was set up in 1968. within the organisation of the Universities Central Council ' 
on Adrnissions (UCCA) to meet the need identified by x\\e Bobbins Report on 
Higber Education for more comprehensive statistics, particularly regarding the / 
' movementy^ staff and students* in to, ^within, and out j©f higher education. 

The. Rec^rrf^Ssc^piled by means of-annual returns fro^n each, university in four 
main record are^: undergraduate, postgraduate, first destinatipn of^graduates. anp 
staff. When the returns have been processed, statistical summaries are provided f6V 
university agreement before any material is produced from the record -for 
' author isedjusers. ' / ' // 

The supply of Information from the record is confined to aggregate statistics afid is 
controlled by a supervisory Policy Group consisting ol the Chairman and three 
members of the Committee of Vice-Chancel lors and Princip^als, the Secretary and 
one representative of the University Grants Committee Iv^hich finances th^ USR • 
operation), the Chief Statistician of the DepartmentiOf Education and Sciencte and) 
""in attendance, representatives of the Association of University Teachers ^nd the 
National Union of Stydenfs. In Addition to dealing with m/tters relating to the 
operation and management of the record, the Policy^Group^has formulted /rules for 
the Issue of statistics which safeguard the privacy of individual students and 
members of staff,' and which also restrict the' supply of . statistics relating to 
individual institutions. . 

The statistics are now widely used for . government and other- educational 
publications^ resource allocation and pqlicy planning, research, salary negotiations 
and career I structure projections, graduate employment guidance anci nianpower 
planning. . V • ' . o t 
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UNIVERSITY Authorities PANEL' 

The University Authorities Panel (the Panel), representing atl the Universities in the 
United Kingdom, was set up in 1970 as part of the national machinery for 
negotiating the salaries of University non-clinical academic and related staff. 

^ A full review of the remuneration of academic staff was undertaken in 1963/64 b.y 
the National Incomes Commission, and between 1967 and 1970 academic salaried 
were the subject of a standing reference to the National Board for Prices and 
Incbmes (NBPI). Between these two periods, and in the post-war years before 1963, 
increases in thes^ salaries were awarded directly by the Government after 
consultation with the University Grants Comrpittee (UGC), which in turn was 
responsible for consulting the Committee 9f VIce-Chancellors and Principals 
(CVCP) and the Association of University * Teachers 1AtdT). In 1970. after 
discussions between the Department of Education and Science (DES), the UGC, the 

. CVCP and the AUT, the present negotiating machinery for determining academic 
salaries w^s set up and the reference to the NBPI was withdrawn. 

There are two stages in the present- negotiating machinery.. The first stage. 
Committee 'A', consists of the Panel acting for ttae Universities as •ployers and 
the AUT representing the staff concerned, rineetingiunder an indepen^nt.chairmarv 
appointed by agreement of the two sides. Officers of Jhe UGC attend in the 
capacity of advisers and assessors. Each side is free to put forward proposals and, 
when Committee 'A' has come to an agreed conclusion, n^^tiations proceed to the 
second stage, Committee 'B'. ' / 

'At Commfttee 'B', the proposals of Committee 'A' are considered and decided 
upon. In this Committee, the Gov^rnmei^t (which will be called to fund any agreed 
* proposal) IS represented by officials from the DES anJ Committee 'A* is 
represented by its chairman and a joint Panet/AUT te^amvThe Chairman of this^ 
second-stage Committee is a senior official of the D6S, and the UGC acts .as' 
confidential adviser to the Government side. There is provision for resort to 
arbitration (if the two sides so agree) if agreement on proposals from Comnriittee 
*A' cannot be reached, • 

The Panel consists of five Vice-Chancellors and five lay members of University 
Councils, under the chairnlanship of a sixth Vice-Chancellor;, the aim is to secure a 
balanced membership with experience in a variety of relevant fields. The main work 
of the Panel has^ been the negotiation of salary- settlements, which in the 
circumstances of recent years has been on am annual basis and for the most part 
constrained by Government incomes policy. Agc^ments have also, been reached in 
Committee 'A' and Committee 'B' onv national salary structures for 
academically-related staff (Administrative Staff, Senior Library Staff, and research 
and Allied Staff), and on the procedures and criteria for probation. 
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;UN!yf|f^l17 GRANTS 

The UGC's teriins of reference are: , 

' .■ - ' . ■ ■ ^ ■ . : . "^^ ■ ;•■ 

"To enquire' into the fioancJal heeds of University education in Great Britian; to 
advise the Government as to the appfication of any grants made by Parliament 
, towards meeting them; to collect, examine and make available rnformatiort relating 
to University education throughout the United Kingdom; and to assist. In 
consultation with the Universities and other bodies concerned* the preparation and 
execution of such plans for the development of the universities as may frbm time to 
time be required in order to ensure that tHey are fully adequate to national needs," 

The status of universties as autonomous institutions which are dependent on the. 
Stete for the greater part of their funds is central to the UGC's. furtctions and 
methods of work. .The normial methods of control Of Government expenditure 
could hot be applied without direct Government intervention :in the affairs of 
individual universities in a manner irrecoTOr^lable with their academig freedom and 
insulation from political pri^ssures. Interposition of the UGC between Government 
acid Universities is the solution adopted fifty-seven years ago and ehdorsed^y 
successive goveirnments of all parties to secure the public interest in terms of value 
for public money; the national interest in the university contribution to rtltional 
lif^; ahd the academic freedom and autonomy of universities. 

There are three parties contributing to university planning: the Department of 
Education and Science (with SED for Scotland); the UGC; and. the?universities 
themselves.. ty 

The Departments are responsible for broad, policy and on the' basis of information 
and advice from the UGC they take decisions on planning figufes and financial 
allocations for the University system as a whole, including: / 

1") global student' numbers forecasts;. , 

2) overall balance between science-based and arts-based studies; ?' 

3) overall undergraduate/postgraduate split; 

4) expected trend in home/overseas, balance; 

5) . global quinquennial provision for recurrent grant, and equipment and 

furniture grant; . „ . 

=6) total '^starts" values within which the annual bujlding pr;ogrammes must be 
contained. ^ - . . 

•'In none of these are the Departments toncerned with thfe affairs of any individual 
)^ university ifistitution. o * 
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ThIbHJGC's main task is to distribute between university institutions the financial 
allocations determined by the Government. In this area, decisions rest entirely with 
the Committee. Associated with it, however, are the following ancillary roles: 

A) that of confidential adviser to the Government concerning tHe needs, interests 
and views of universities; * ^ ' 

•B) that of interpreter to the universities oy^fttjiSnal interests and Government 
purposes as impinging^on their activities-^PfBrdjecisions. In making allocations 
of resources the Committee comment on fttfe^evelopment plans of individual 
. institutions, encouraging this and discouragihg that, in the light of national 
needs and countrywide provision;,. 

C) the collection and publicatioA of statistical and other date concerning the 
university system and its costs - for f- the: Committee's own operational 
purposes and for the information of ParlialTieht, universtties, the general 
public, students and scholars. 

In performing these tasks and in matching the sum* of thg, plans of individual 
institutions to th&ptanning figures and financial allflpations set by the Government, 
the Committee are concern^ to foster the diversl^ 'of institutions and to respect 
their different system, traditions anrf ambitrons. It follows that a most imp9rtant 
aspect of the Committee's work consists of continuing liaison, con^tUtatton and 
dialogue not only ^ith the Government, but also with Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals of universi ties yy severally and collectively; with governing bodies, 
administrations, staff ,JJKk students of univer'sities in the course of their 
quinquennial visitations, tprough the visits made by sub-committees and officers on 
particular academic or other problems and thrpugh correspondence, with national 
organisations of staff and students; with the Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils and with the Research Councils themselves as the complementary source 
of funds under the dual support system for university research; and with various 
Government Departments, organisations of employers and ^professional 
organisations- concerned with the output of universities as a source of potential 
recruits to employment, and of service or research. Through formal machinery and. 
informal day-to-day contacts. Jiaison is maintained with all these interests. V 

The exercise of influence by the Committee from, their cerjtral position is not to be 
interpreteji as involving the transmission of some detailed plan conceived centrally. 
The universities are not in a relation of subordination to the Committee nor do the 
Committee man^ the universities. The universities m^ike their own plans and 
intentions known, through a constant process of dialogue and also through Jbe 
preparation every fivte years of a full quinquennial plSn, Recurrent and equipment, 
grants, though built up of separate elements to take account of, past history, 
student numbers and subject mix. and a univerclty's proposed developments so far 
as thes^ are acceptable? are given alrnost entirely as block grants, the deployrrient of 
which is a?jhe discretion of egch university. Earm'iarked grants for special purposes 
are made**0Qjy exceptionally, and are incorporated in block grants as soon as 
possible. In the nature -of things, actual resources usually fall, short of amjDitions. 
gnd on this account as well as in the light of the Committee's advice and guidance, 
the quinquenrtial plan as submitted by each university has to be modified when the 
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grants are known. But this modlfleation, together with the whole process of 
clothing the plan with detail, is the university's^ own responsibility^ thus each 
university itself is the third partner in the planning proces?. 

The Committee/ when at full strength, consist? of a full-time Chairman and 20 
part-time mehibers, 14 of. whdm are university professors continuing in their 
university posts but giving noon^jnally 1/5 of their time to UGC business. Other, 
members are drawn frorti other sectors of Hhe Education system and from Industry. 
Assessors frorn the Education Departments and the Research Councils are invited to 
attend all discussions' of the Committee except on relatively rare occasions wl^en, 
for example,Athe.,Committee are making up their mind on the precise advice they 
are to give to the Government on a major issue. The Secretary of the Committed is 
a full-tjtne CivH Servant who heads the Committee's office staff of some 120 
seconded civil servants. Committee members are appointed by the Secretary l3f 
State for Education and Science in consultiation with the Secretaries of State for 
Scotland and Wales, and with the advice, in. the case of academiq members, of the 
UGC Ch&lrmaa They serve (normally for terms of five year?) renewable once only) 
in their personal capacity jand are in no sense representatives of their ovm 
institutions. Among the considerations which have to be taken into accourit in their 
selection is the need to have on the Committee persons drawn from the full range 
of academic disciplines,' from different geographical regions of Great Britain, and 
from the different kinds of u.nivprsity institution. 

The Main Committee is supporfed by 14 standing advisory sub-committees and by 
ad hoc working parties or panels, set up as necessary to undertake particular 
enquiries. The sub-committees and working parties are chaired by Main Committee 
members but Co-opt experts in ^eir subject field or area of interest from 
universities, professions, industries* etc. 
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SECTION Hi . 4 ^ 

BIBtlpGRAPHY ; 

• Most of the boQks listed In (A) below are generally to be found in university 
administrative offices/Mn addition many offices have established snrtall office, 
libraries which include a collection of official reports'and Government White Papers 
together with" a selection of mbre general books'dhd journals of dicept interest to 

- the university administrator, such as thpse listed in (B) below. 

(A) USEFUL REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS ; 
Commonwealth Universities Yearbook 

Published annually by the Associatroh of Commonwealth Universities. In 
. "addition to lists of academic staff of all A.C.U, member universities/this 
valuable work of reference lists senior administrative staff and gives a general 
description of the main features of each institution. . 

For information on, universities, outsid^the Commonwealth the following are 
useful: 

"Americar^ Universities and Colleges" published by the American Council on 
Education. ' , _ 

"International Handbook of Universities and other Institutions ^of Higher. 
Education" published by the International Association of Universities, Pahs. 



Compendium of University Entrance y^RequiremenlEs for First Degree Courses 
in the United'KingdQifn 

• » 

Also published annually by the A.C.U, - an authoritative handbook of 
information supplied by universities. 



UCCA - Annual Reports ^ 

Published annually giving statistical information about the numbers of 
applications for university entry in different. disciplines together with an 
analysis of trends over b period oif years. 



D. E.S. Statistics of Education 

A series of official annual volumes of statistics" one of which Is devoted to 
, uRfiversties - fascinating foe comparing one's own institution with others in. 
several respects. 
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Univttnity Grants Committee 



The Annual Survey published by the Committee is probably the best insight 
into current academic developpDents and the state of the university system 
generally. 

The, Committee's Quinquennial Review gives a broader view of developments 
over a five-year period. The most recent Issue was published in 1974. 

The Annual Reports of several other bodies .such as the Research Councils: 
and the Computer Board make valuable background reading for 
administrative staff working in academic areas. 

POWER AND AUTHORITY JN BRITISH UNIVEF^SITIES _ 

by Graeme C. Moodle and Rowland Eustace ^ Allen and Unwin, 1974 " 

PLANNING Af^D MANAGEMENT IN UNIVERSITIES " 

by John Fiel'den ^nd Geoffrey Lockwood Chatto and Wihdus, 1973 

BRITISH INSTITUTIONS: THE UNIVERSITIES 

By V.H.H. Green ■ ^ Pelican Books,. 1969 

BRITISH UNIVERSITIES' . ' 

by Sir James Mountford ^ Qxford University Press^ 1966 

THE UNIVERSITY AT WORK ' * 

by Sir Derman Christopherson , . • SCM Press Ltd., 1973 ' 

THE BRIT^SH ACADEMICS . ' 

by A.H^. Halsey amd M Trow Faber, 1971 

THE USES OF THE UNIVERSITY . . 

by Clark Kerr ^ Harvard University Press, 1964 

THE MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

by Francis E. Rourke & Glpnn E. Brooks The Johns Hqpkins Press, 1966 

ADMINISTRATIVE MODERNISATION IN BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 
by Glenn E. Brooks, Universities Quarterly, Autumn 1973 . 

MICROCOSMOGRAPHICA ACADEMICA 

'by F.M. Cornford Bowes arid Bowes, 1949 

THE RISE OF THE STUDENT ESTATE 

by Eric Ashby and Mary Anderson MacMillan 1970 

U.G.C QUINQUENNIAL SURVEy OF UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 

UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE (explanatory booklet) • 
latest edition published by the U.G.C. ' 

A FRESH LOOK AT HIGHER EDUCATION 

by Jack Embling Elsevier. 1974 

THE COMPLETE PLAIN WORDS 
by Sir Ernest Gowers. H.M.S.O. 
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THE TRAINING OF* UNIVERSITY. ADMINISTRATORS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

(Reprinted from the^ October 1976 issue of ABCD put>lished by the Associatibn of 
Commonwealth Universities) 

V-.; f ■ ■ 

The expansion hi tfe university system in the U.K. in the 1960s saw a substantial 
increase in the /number graduate and professionally qualified administrators 
employed within the universities. Many of the new recruits were "generalists" with " 
honours degrees irV the aKs or social sciences. Entering posts traditionally concerned 
with "academic administration" in a narrower sense, they soon found themselves 
facing new administrative challenges brought about by the introduction of^ 
industrial relatio^s^ into the' uqiversity field, by the need for plarining^nd by the 
■ related computerisation, and by the moves towards a more professional approach to 
public Vetlations( . * 

These changes/ In the administrative environment brought with them a second wave 
of^ recruitment, this time of specialists. Systems analysts, personnel officers, press 
officers and many others were employed by universities for the first time, thus 
bringing in a nevy group of administrators skilled in thelF own fields but not 
necessarily familiar with unfversity values and traditions. 

It was against this background that the need for some organised form of 
administrative training became clear towards the end of the 1960s. It was 
recognised both from below as evident in grass roots demand and from above as 
shown by the appointment* of three senior Registrars to report and make 
recommendations. The Report of this group under the Chairmanship of Mr. C.H. 
Stewart, Secretary to the University of Edinburgh, was published in 1970. It 
outlined the problem and made recommendations which have by and large- set the 
pattern for the development of training activities since that time. 

Whilst recognising that organised training cannot be a substitute for 'on-the-job' 
training 'which every university pA3vides, the Report suggested th^at "universities 
should be prepared to release members of their administrative staff in order to 
allow them to attend training courses and they should be prepared to allocate 
some reasonable proportion of their funds for this'purpose." It went on to suggest 
that, "ideally, the formal training of every university administrator should in due 
course include: 

(a) A general. Introductory Cqurse (preferably within a year or two of first 
appointment.) 

(b) At least two courses of semi-specialised instruction (preferably within -the 
first five years of appointment.) 

(q) At more senior levels, 'referesher' courses, or 'general management' courses at 
least once in every five year period^ 
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<d). At all levels, but-especjally at senior levels/liberal 'contact' opportunities, and 
frequent participation in Seminars and discussion gVoups/' 

The Report led to two further developments: • 

t iHlfl' of grants nnade by the University Grants Committee which 

helped to get some admmistr^ive training activities off the ground; 

(ii) the ^tdblishment by the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of an 
Administrative Training Committee (the ATC) and' the sQbsequent 
appomtmpnt in 1972. on a part-time basis, of an Administrative Trainfhg 
Officer (the ATO). . 

The ATC is chaired a Vice-Chancellor appointed by the parent Committee and 
has a,membership consisting of Registrars and Bursars, some more junior university 
administrators, an academic, and some representatives from, outside the university 
system drawn from industry, commerce and the Civil Service. 

The post of ATO as at present conceived is held by a yniversity administrator* 
whose university allows him to expend approximately 20% of hjs effort on^work 
tor the ATC. Such an arrangement must clearly be for a limitecj^period and at 
present the appointment .is normally for .two years with a possible extension to a/ 
maximum of three years. / 

The work of the ATO was summarij|jj by the ATDin 1974 as follow^: 

(1 ) The establishment of a schedule of lndudt*bn*^©®qRs^.io be held bl-annually 
at universities for two or three years aheafJ; attendance at such courses 
reportmg and assessing^ them; advising Registrars on planning them. ' 

(2) J The stimulation by whatever means are appropriate of new training cogrses 

fgeneralist and specialist) organised by universities themselves. (This is clearly 
an area where experiment would be valuable and the Training Officer should 
be^prepared to dis;:uss possible initiatives widely with colleagues, iberhaps on a 
* regional basis. T 

(3) The encouragement of Senior Staff Seminars' already established, if possible 
preparing schedules of such seminars as for the Induction Courses. 

(4) The critical assessment of "outside" courses such as those provided by the 
Civil Service and other groups not specifically controlled by University 
Administrators; the circulation of information aboyt . such' courses to 
Registrars. 



' Until December 1977 the post is held by A/lr K' B Kitchen Deputy 
Jniversity ot Manchester. ' 



J[5j To interest himself as mucji as possible in "internal" training; to serve as a 
clearing bouse of information on practices undertaken in various universities; 
to provide a list of possibfe speakers .at such seminars as' may t)e arranged 

. V.*.- . internally;' to provide information about any training materials that, may be 
. ; Jivailable. ^ ' ^ . ' 

(6) ' The commissioning and preparation of reports and monographs by 
administrators and best administrative practices and training work and work 
manuals. 

During the past four years the Committee has built up a programme of activities 
which is still being developed. I n some cases it has been a matter of meeting obvious 
demands and in others of experimenting or of ericouraglng initiatives taken by 
individuals outside the Committee. Such encoUragenfient has necessarily, had to be 
moral in nature as the ATC has taken the view that training activities should at) be 
financially self-supporting fronp fees paid by sponsoring universities on behalf of 
participants. ^ . * - 

* 

*TKe general pattef^r»<Df-ppovisionis-a& follows: 

. 

"'Introductory Codjrsa - a three-day i^Durse helq twice a year and organised by a 
di7ferent university on each occasion at the invitation of the ATC Each course has 
an average attendance pf about 45 new recruits to university administration and the 
aims are to put across the distilled wisdom of experienced administrators, to 
introduce* some of the 'values' of universities and to discuss their impact on the 
styte of administration. and decision making. . , ^ 

Appreciation Couraes - each year the ATC sponsors a series of short appreciation • 
courses on, for example, computers in university administration, organisation and' 
methods, and physical planning and building maintenance. The raage of^such 
courses is being extended and jA 1977 will include industrial relations and press and 
public relations work. ■ v 

Such courses, which in general do not extend. beyond three or four days, are not in 
any sense intended as a training for spjec^alisti They are designed primarily for the 
younger administrator and are intended/ to promote understanding and 
communication between generalists and specialists. ^ 

Middle Management Courses - two courses at present exist for more senior staff. A 
residential course consisting if some eight weeks of teaching spread in modules over 
two years has been held in Manchester each year since 1970. thi» course is, 
organised by a Committee of Registrars and Bursars from universities in the north 
of €ngland. Subject matter includes organisational behaviour, .quantitative 
techniques, industrial relations, university -finance and accounting and the law in 
relation to universities. A similar but rather sficJrter course began in Scotland in 
1976 and the ATC hopes to promote a third course for universties in the south of. 
England. . h . s . 



VlnUmal Tra^^^ sipi& Jts rnceptjoh xh^ ATC has stressed the 

\i develope^l within each university Over . 

Ti^,^^.^^^^^^^ introduced office seminars and training 

-^'^ administrators and many have small office libraries The ATC . 
I (^suited Ri^^rars in 1975 to gain their impressions of tfie value 6f these activities 

" P^tv?^^'^** " addition to Postering courses, the ATC and the ^t*6'v|r!B^" 
.A?!,yplV^ :i0.a wide variety, of other activities. Seminars for senior staff arearraog&l 
^n^^riad hoc bash on topics of current interest, an information leaflet bn^ftitUre 
yx^rses IS prepared by the ATO and circulated twice each year to universiWes, and 
-|je;.takes an interest iri regional tralnjng'activities which have now developed in most 
jjtfegipns on the initiative of the urjiyersities concerned. 

The overall picture would not be complete without reference to the work of other 

J^^ Couference- of Unlyersfty Administrators and its predecessor the • 
Meriting of University Academic AjafmiFifetrative Staff have always played an 
important role in training althoughvirt .the -^Sst it5 annual sessions have provided a 
■^"Wf^^ of views and information rather tha^i^fpr formal training. 

Training Sub-Conrirhittee with ^"^rmiSre active policy^/ of 
^?y#Mit!;f!pfii?«* exercises and teaching ^'material and feMnising sbort speCFalist 
,$emmars/MerTitfon must also be,mgde:of the annual meetii^gs of specialist officers - 
personnel offieers, information offj^^-and many others, which, alth6ugh again not 
providing training in a foi-mal spferf^^prbvide valuable Interchahges from which 
the university system as a whol^enefiti^ " ' ; - ; 

It. will be seen ^ffom this brief Wrnairy 'that , training activity now plays ah 
important role .in ' develbping &. ,0Fofe^sional , group of administrators with a 
corporate identity, *a:;sense of comtt}is^ purpose and a concern' about standards The 
approach ha^ .been a pr^^gmatic 'o'fc^^ exp^jrtientgtlon and developing that which 
proves ;tQ.. be of valu^. There K however,?no intention- at the present llrne of 
°^-^P0-^^Y prrna\ quaNficatit^n which all -must undertake - such move'would 
c^lnly have:^ undesirable effects In terms of recruitment poJIcy./The^Icind of 
Pfbytsion being developed is certainly well supported % universities Willing to f ind 
■fe^:;from .their hard-pressed resources. This can only mean that they believe that ' ' 
•both the university and the individual administrator will gain^^fong-term benefit 
from training and this is clearly' the best justification foe the progfShme of trainlna 
•activities. - - ... ^ ^ 




APPENDIX ;! 

GLOSSARY OF ABBREVIATIONS^ 

? ■ 

A.C.U. Assocition of CpjTimonvyealth Universities 

AR.C. Agricultural Ras^rch Council' 

A.S.T.M.S. Association ofecfentif ic. Technical and Managerial Staff 
AU.T. Assocaition of UniyersitY Teachers 

C.D.P. Committee of Dfirect^rs of Polytechnics 

C.L.E.A. Council of Local Education Authorities! 

C.N.A.A. Council for National .Aibademic Award^^ 

C.S.U.. Central Service Unit for. University Careers ^nd ■ 

Appointments Services • "• 

Conference of University AiapWflsti^atp^^^ . 
Committee. of Vice-ChancellwS and Principals of 
Jhe Universities of the United Kingdom 
bepartment of Education & Sfcience | 
, Departnr^ent of Heakh & Social Security 
Fedi^Va^edi.Sidp^rannuatiQn System for Universities 
" lnter-Urirv^i:sity;:CounGil for Higher Education Overseas 
Local EducertijohVAuthority / ■ * 

Medical ResearB) Council 

National & Loca'rt^OVernmentOiPficers Association : 
Natlorwl Assobiation.of:€eachers in Further & Higher gduca'tion 
Natural Envlronmental'l^^^arch Council * 
National Foundation for .tducatlpn Research :; 
National Union of PublidErpployees . . ) \ 

National Unidn of Students * 
Regional Advisory Councils for Further Education 
Standing Conference of National Uhiversity Libraries 
Standing Conference on Uhiv6|^itY Entrance 
Standing Conference of ^niyWity Appointments Se^ 
Science Re§€||rdi Cour)<;[t};^^^^;V , , 

Social Science ResearoH'tipuncir , ' 

University Authoritlj^^arfej ' ^ 
Universities Council fipr' Adult Educate 
Universities Central fi^uni^il on Ajimlssions 
* Universities Council fkirth*E{lMption & Training pf Teachers 
Universities' Committee fdWfiliOTfereaching Staffs ■ 
University Grants Committee''>j:;,^ • ^ . 

Universities Statistical Record * ' ' , * ' '\ 
Universities Superannuation Scheme"- vv-^Ji^ I 



